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POLITE LITERATURE. 


CHARACTER OF THE ANCIENT ENGLISH 
DRAMATISTS. 

There is at present, in England, a strong current of opin- 
ion setting against the established celebrity and pre- 
eminence of the old dramatic poets, the chief of whom, 
Shakspeare, Jonson, Ford, and Beaumont and Fletch- 
er, are pronounced, by this new school, inferior to the 
frigid elegance and classical tameness of the French 
dramatic writers. This new fledged doctrine has been 
opposed by no one with more ability than by Mr. Jef- 
frey, the renowned editor of the Edinburgh Review 
—who, in his criticism on the Dramatic Works of 
Jobn Ford, thug vigorously advocates the cause of 
Shakspeare and his illustrious contemporaries. ‘The 
whole may be considered, as an highly pleasing sketch 
of the history and character of the dramatic poets of 
the old school 


Aut true lovers of English poetry have been 
long in love with the dramatists of the time of 
Elizabeth and James; and must have been sensi- 
bly comforted by their late restoration to some 
degree of favor and notoriety. Forp certainly is 
not the best of those neglected writers; but we 
cannot resist the opportunity of saying a word or 
two of a class of writers whom we have long wor- 
shipped in secret with a sort of idolatrous venera- 
tion. The era to which these writers belong has 
always owe to us by far the brightest in the 
history of English literature—or indeed of human 
inteNect and capacity. There never was, any 
where, any thing like the sixty or seventy years 
that elapsed from the middle of Elizabeth’s reign 
to the period of the restoration. In point of real 
force and originality of genius, neither the of 
Pericles, nor the age of Augustus, nor the times 





of Leo X. nor of Louis XIV. can come at all into 


comparison: for, in that short period, we shall 
find the names of almost all the very-great men 
that this nation has ever produced—the names of 
Shakspeare, and Bacon, and Spenser, and Sidney, 
—and Hooker, and Taylor, and Barrow, and Ral- 
eigh,—and Napier, and Milten, and Cudworth, 
aud Hobbs, and many others ;—men, all of whom, 
not merely of great talents and accomplishments, 
but of vast compass and reach of understanding, 
and of minds truly creative and original; not per- 
fecting art by the delicacy of their taste, or digest- 
ing knowledge by the justness of their reasonings ; 
but making vast and substantial additions to the 
materials upon which taste and reason must 
hereafter be employed—and enlarging, to an in- 
credible and unparalleled extent, both #* stores 
and the resources of the human faculties. Wheth- 
er the brisk conception which was given to men’s 
minds by the force of the Reformation, bad much 
effect in producing this sudden development of 
British genius, we cannot undertake to determine. 
For our own part, we should be rather inclined to 
hold, that the Reformation itself was but one symp- 
tom or effect of that vreat spirit of progression and 
improvement which had been set in operation by 
deeper and more genera! causes. and which after- 
wards blossomed out into this splendid harvest of 
authorship. But whatever may have been the 
causes that determined the appearance of these 
great works, the fact is certain, not only that they 
appeared together in great numbers, but that they 
possessed a common character, which, in spite of 
the great diversity of their subjects and designs, 
would have made them be clasped together as the 
works of the same order or description of men, 
even if they had appeared at the most distant in- 
tervals of time. y are the works of Giants— 
and of Giants of one nation and family ;—and 
taeir characteristics are, great force, boldness and 


- 


originality ; together with a certain raciness of 
English peculiarity, which distinguishes them from 
all those performances that have since been pro- 
duced upon a more vague and general! idea of Eu- 
ropean excellence. 

Their sudden appearance, indeed, in all this 
splendor of native luxuriance, can only be com- 
pared to what happens on the breaking up of a 
virgin soil, where all indigenous plants spring up 
at once with a rank and irrepressible fertility, and 
display whatever is peculiar or excellent in their 
nature, on a scale the most conspicuous and mag- 
nificent. ‘The crops are not, indeed, so clean as 
where a more exhausted mould has been stimula- 
ted by systematic cultivation, nor so profitable, as 
where their quality has been varied by a judicious 
admixture of exotics, and accommodated to the 
demands of the universe, by the combinations of an 
unlimited trade. But to those whose chief object 
of admiration is the livin power and energy of 
vegetation, and who take delight in comtemp!ating 
the various forms of her unforced and natural per- 
fection, no spectacle can be more rich, splendid 
ar attractive. 

In the times of which we are speaking, classical 
Ié¢arning, though it had made great progress, had 
by no means become an exclusive study; and the 
ancients had not yet been permitted to subdue 
men’s minds to a sense of hopeless inferiority, or 
to condemn the moderns to the lot of humble imi- 
tators. They were reserted to, rather to furnish 
materials and occasional ornaments, than as mod- 
els for the general style of composition ; and, 
while they enriched the imagination, and insensi- 
bly improved the taste of their successors, they 
did not at all restrain their freedom, or impair their 
originality. No common standard had yet been 
erected, to which all the works of European gen- 
ius were required to conform; and no general 
authority was acknowledged by which all private 
or local ideas of excellence must submit to be cor- 
rected. Both readers and authors were compar- 
atively few in number. The former were then in- 
finitely less critical than they have since become ; 
and the latter, if they were not less solicitous about 
fame, were at least much less jealous and timid as 
to the hazards which attende:+its pursuit. Men, 
indeed, seldom took to writing in those days, un- 
less they had a great deal of matter to communi- 
cate; and neither imagined that they could male 
a reputation, by delivering common places in an 
elegant manner, or that the substantial value of 
their sentiments would be disregarded for a little 
rudeness or negligence in the finishing. They 
were habituated, therefore, both to’ depend upon 
their own resources, and to draw upon them with- 
out fear or anxiety ; and followed the dictates of 
their taste and judgment, without standing in awe 
of the ancients, of theit readers, or of each other. 

The achievements of Bacon, and of those who 
set free our understandings from the shackles of 
papal and of tyrannical imposition, afford sufficient 
evidence of the benefit which resulted to the rea- 
soning faculties from this happy independence of 
the first great writers of iis nation. But its ad- 
vantages were, if possibie, still more conspicuous 
in the mere literary character of ‘heir productions. 
The quantity of bright thoughts, of original im- 
ages, and splendid expression, which they poured 
forth upon every occasion, and by which they illu- 
minated and adorned the darkest and most rugged 
tepics to which they had happened to turn them- 
selves, is such as has never been equalled in any 
other age or country ; and places them at least as 
high im point of fancy and imaginatlon, as of force, 
af reason, or comprehenstveness of understanding. 





fluence of an English court has been but rarely dis 


In this highest and most comprehensive sense o 

the word, a great proportion of the writers we 
have alluded to were Poets; and, witheut going 
to those who composed in metre, and chiefly for 
purposes of delight, we will venture to assert, that 
there is in any one of the prose folios of Jeremy 
Taylor, more fine fancy and original imagery— 
more brilliant conceptions and glowing expres- 
sions—more new figures, and new applications of 
old figures—more, in short, of the body and the 
soul of poetry, than in all the Odes and the Epics 
that have since been produced in Europe. There 
are large portions of Barrow, and of Hooker and 
Bacon, of which we may say nearly as much: Nor 
can any one have a tolerably adequate idea of the 
riches of our language and our native genius, who 
has not made himself acquinted with the prose 
writers, as well as the poets, of this memorable 
period. 

The civil wars, and the fanaticism by which 
they were fostered, checked all t!gs fine bloom of 
the imagination, and gave a different and less at- 
tractive character to the energies which they could 
not extinguish. Yet, these were the times that 
matured and drew forth the dark, but powerful 
genius of such men as Cromwell, and Harrison, 
and Fleetwood, &c.; the milderand more generous 
enthusiasm of Blake, and Hutchison, and flamb- 
den—and_ the stirring and indefatigable spirit of 
Pym, o 1 Hollis, and Vane—and the ehivalrous 
and accomplished loyalty of Strafford and Falk- 
land, at the same time that they stimulated ! 


ant 
repaid the severer stacies of Coke, and Selden, 
and Milton. ‘The Drama, however, was entirely 
destroyed, and has never since regained its hon 


ors ; and peetry, In general, lost its ease, its ma 
jesty and its force, along with its copiousness and 
originality. 

The Restoration made things still worse : for it 
broke down the barriers of our literary indepen- 
dence, and reduced us to a province of the creat 
republic of Europe. The genius and fancy which 
lingered through the usurpation, though soured an«| 
blighted by the severities of that inclement season, 
were still genuine English genius and faney ; and 
owned no allegiance to any foreign authoritie:.— 
But the Restoration brought in a French taste upen 
us, and what was called a classical and polite taste ; 
and the wings of our EngWsi: Muses were clipped 
and trimmed, and their flights regulated, at the ex- 
pense of all that was peculiar, and much of what 
was brightest in their beauty. The King and his 
courtiers, during their long exile, had of course im- 
bibed the taste of their protectors: and coming from 
the gay court of France, with something of that axl - 
ditional ywotligacy that belonged to their outcast 
and adveatarer character, were likely enough to 
be revolted by the peculiarities, and by the very 
excelleacies, of our native literature. The grand 
and sublime tone of oir greater poets, appeared to 
them «uli, morose and givomy ; and t'y fine play 
of their rich and unrestramed fancy, mere child- 
ighiess and folly: while their frequent lapses and 
perpetual irregularity were set down as clear indi 
cations of barbarity and ignorance. Such senti 
ments, too, were natural, we must admit, for a few 
dissipated and witty men, accustomed all their days 
to the regulated splendour of a court—to the gay 
and heartless gallantry of French manners—and to 
the imposing pomp and briliant regularity of French 
poetry. But, it may appear somewhat more unac- 
countable, that they should have been able tu im- 
pose their sentiments upon the great body of the 
nation. A court, indeed, never has so much influ 
ence as at the moment of a restoraion: But the in- 
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cernible in the literature of the country ; and had 
it not been for the peculiar circumstances in which 
the nation was then placed, we believe it would 
have resisted this attempt to naturalize foreign no- 
tions, as sturdily as it was done on almost every 
other occasion. TO BE CONTINUED. 
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DRAMATIC DEPARTMENT. 
BOSTON THEATRE. 


Scxcer our last, two gentlemen have, for the jirst time, 
made their appearance on the Boston boards—Mr. Blan- 
chard and Mr. Drummond. ‘The former appeared on 
Menday, Dec. 30, inthe character of Osmond. He went 
through his part with much animation, and displayed a 
knowledge of stage effect which proved him to be by no 
neans a novice in his profession. He possesses a hand- 
some figure, and a voice, which, though pleasing and clear 
i) its common tones is destitute of strength and incapa- 
ble of expressing the mure violent feelings; neither is 
his countenance susceptible of much variety of expres- 
sion. His cockney pronunciation has a bad effect :— 
“{ will not sacrifice my eppixess to ers”—has an un- 
couth sound to American ears. We hope practice will 
enable him to mend his stage-tread ; it is too minc- 
mg for the dignified march of a tragic character.— 
Notwithstanding these deficiencies his performance of Os- 
mond was very respectable, though it lost much of its 
interest from the butchery which the play suffered in the 
representation. Tie scene in which Earl Piercy is intro- 
duced and equipped in Osmond’s armoury, and which is 
80 necessary to give an interest to and to elucidate what 
follows, was om.“ ed in the representation of this evening— 
while the Ghost, (a pudrile, shocking and useless appen- 
dage to the play) received additional horrors from the blun- 
ders of the actress by whom it was personated. 

The Castle Spectre was, some fifteen or eighteen years 
ago, a great favorite here, and those who recollect with 
what powerful talents this play was then supported will 
not wonder at its former popularity; while a comparison 
of the dramatic corps of hat period with that of the present 
day, will, in the minds of the candid, be a justification 
of our opinions concerning the present deg@neracy of 
the stage. While we are at present indebted to a gentle- 
man amateur for the representative of Osmond ; we then 
possessed the American Garaicx,—lUevex:1nson—who 
appeared to peculiar advantage im this repelling charac- 
ter. Reginald was performed by Whitlock ;—Percy by 
the accomplished Chalmers ;—Father Philip by that in- 
imitably dry humourist, Prigmore ;—Motley by the esti- 
mable Villiars, whose name conveys to the former visiters 
of our Theatre numberless ideas of comic excellence ;— 
Perey by Williamson, whose elegant person and polished 
manners gave an interest to the part of lovers of which 
few think them susceptible ; and in Hassan Mr. Harper 
was so celebrated as alone to give no ordinary attraction 
to the piece. Mr. Powell, the present manager, perform- 
ed the part of Muley, and it would be difficult to say 
whether he was most exceilent in that, or in his pre- 
sent character. Mrs. Whitlock, in Angela, d splayed 
those wonderful powers for which in ber pathetic and 
pa."onate characters she was above ail comparison ;— 
while Mrs. Powell figured in the part of Evelina, the 
Ghost. Thus all the characters in the piece were sustain- 
ed by performers peculiarly fitted for their parts ; none was 
out of his sphere ; and every scene presented a display of 
talent that kept the mind of the spectator im a state of 
unalloyed pleasure. Jf there be any who frequented the 
Theatre during that period, and who stil! endure to 
visit it at present, we would ask if such are now the 
inducements held out to spend a dollar and an even- 
ing? But, atter all, such recollections are unavailing. In 
recalling these almost extinct ideas of the past splendour of 
our Stege, we feel a regret not unlike that which, upon 
another occasion, an illustrious writer compared to the 
sensations of the merchant while perusing the invoice of 
his merchandize after having learned that it was lost at sea. 

While thus incidentally adverting to the regretted 
~period of dgkinsé;,’s management, it may not be 
be impertMient to the general tenor of our remarks to 
ebserve, that this assemblage of talents enriched our stage 
ai a perwd when to an Eaglisimaa, the idea of a trip to 

ica wee relished as little as any other species of 
t-ansportation, Phe crude ideas which at that time were 
eutertained of America, and the littie respect that 
foreigners expressed for our character presented alingst 
insurmowatable barriers to the ambition of a manager 
juke Hodgkinson. It was no ordinary task to vanquish 
the fears of these who figured to themselves, in an Ameri- 
can audience, a hideous assemblage of Indians and run- 
aways, and who imagined that the war-whoop was the 
eniy note of approbation, and the tomsxhawk the only in- 
sirumenat of displeasure, which the polished European 
was to expect in the wilds of America. Yet all these diffi- 
ou.ti es were overcome by Hodgkinson, whose noble and 
perse vering ambitioa sf making the Boston Stage worthy 
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the character of its citizens, was at length rewarded in the 
company which we now remember with unavailing regret. 
While comparing the system of the present managers 
with the conduct of those that preceded them, let these 
circumstances be remembered,—and likewise that Eng- 
lish actors now regard a voyage to this country with 
ideas diametrically opposite to those wch were form- 
erly entertained by their brethren.—The character of 
this country is now no longer ambiguous ; and all but 
the rabble of Wapping and the Reviews acknowledge that 
our shores present a fostering and desirable asylum for 
genius and talents of every description. No actor, there- 
fore, of whatever standing, unless restrained by extraordi- 
nary ties or insurmountable indolence, will at the present 
period receive with indifference a liberal offer to pay us at 
least atemporary visit. We do not expect that all who ap- 
pear among us can be Cookes or Kembles ; though one has 
visited us, and the other, if report may be credited, is not 
unwilling to follow the example ;—all we desire is that 
the productions of our great standard dramatic authors 
shall not be banished from the stage because we have not 
a company adequate to their representation—while, to 
supply their place, the theatre is converted into “a mot- 
ley pantheon of birds and beasts”—a mountebank exhi- 
bition of fine shews. Though we do not demand that 
our thespian hemisphere should be lighted up by 
such a galaxy of histrionic stars, as shed their effulgence 
in the metropolis of Great Britain, yet we have a right to 
expect some approximation to the milder radiance of in- 
ferior theatres. . While Liverpool, for instance, is twice 
as populous as this town, the income of its theatre is, we 
have good grounds for believing, less in proportion to 
the expenditure, than that of ours ;—yet the reputation 
of the Liverpool stage is sometimes equal to many of the 
London theatres, while that of our own has been for ma- 
ny years past below, not to say the English provincial 
theatres, but many on the American continent. 

But we must reserve the discussion of this subject to 
another opportunity, when we shall leave to others decla- 
matory reproaches, and make use of much better weapons 
—arguments and facts. In the mean time, we are ready to 
submit to the corrections of better judgment, and more 
correct information, while we are resolved to make no con. 
cessions either to the opinion of hirelings, or the bluster- 
ings of the interested. 

It may not be improper to observe, in this place, that 
the opinions which have been heretofore expressed con- 
cerning the ability of the present company to answer the 
expectations of the public, do not detract from the real 
merits of the individuals that compose it. A becoming 
respect for them while moving in their proper spheres, is 
quite consistent with most hearty contempt for them when 
they appear out cf their stations. Opinions, we conceive, 
sufficiently respectful have been already expressed for 
many of the company ;—and in noticing m general terms 
the flagrant misconduct of some, we expected that the es- 
tablished characters of others would be sufficient to de- 
fend them from imputations which were cast without 
particular application tothe culpable individuals, towards 
whose feelings we exercised that tenderness which they 
disdained to entertain for their audience. We shall not 
for the future make use of any such forbearance. The la- 
cerated feelings of a thousand spectators demand some- 
thing more than the sacrifice of the indurated sensibility 
of such pertinacious offenders. 


Frinay, Jancany 3—Wild Oats. 


This whimsical medicy of noise, fun, and vulgarity, was 
brought forward this evening for the purpose of introduc- 
ing Mr. Drummond in the character of “ Rover.”—He ac- 
quitted himself in the part of this rattling hero with much 
humour and vivacity. Fis well formed and graceful per- 
son is much wanted on the Boston boards, and will afford 
a grateful contrast to the stabLorn rotundity of Mr. Green’s 
figure and the scanty dimensions of that lively and aius- 
ing little wag,—Williams. 
ele 
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FOR TINE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


THE THINKER.....Wo. IX. 


As I do not make any pretensions to the charac- 
ter of a moral instructors. but roam at random, as 
the wanderings of my cogitative mind direct, I 
presume J may be permitted now aad then, to 
give vent toa little spleen, and dash the demerits 
of these around me, without subjecting myself to 
strictures from the pilots, who would direct us to 
the haven of perfection, regardless of the frailty, 
which our fathers bequeathed us, and which ren- 
ders it impossible, however good and moral our 
principles, entirely to repress a spirit of retalia- 
tion, when a self-stiled critic quibbles upon the 
plainest and most approved maxims of morality. 





Taking this for granted, I hereby proclaim my 
manifesto against such as stand, with argus eyes, 
watching an opportunity to attack the remarks, 
which good intention and correct minds suggest, 
without any apparent aim to improve mankind, 
but merely-to tear in pieces, and endeavour to 
destroy the good effects of what in vain they would 
strive to equal. I am led to this from recognizing 
in Veritas one, who has on a former occasion, 
with no better ground than in the late instance, 
levelled his battering-ram against remarks, which 
of themselves repelled his impotent efforts, and 
rendered it unnecessary to reply. Far be it from 
me to provoke a controversy with any one ; par- 
ticularly at the present time, when numerous avo- 
cations tp ape the regular performance of the self- 
imposed task of furnishing weekly essays, for bet- 
ter purposes than argument—but when a fellow- 
labourer for the Magazine, becomes the object up- 
on which the irritation of aninvidious temper vents 
its asperities, I feel it a duty not to be neglected, 
to enter the lists, (even though I must rob the 
leaden fingered deity of a part of his tribute,) to 
keep him ata respectful distance, lest he make the 
plodding Thinker a subject of his inquisitorial judg- 
ment. But while I cannot but deprecate the con- 
duct of him who criticizes without just discrimina.- 
tion, from no motive that has any relation to a 
paaeweny character, I add my wish that the 

eflector may not, by displaying too much heat, 
forfeit his right to the sober distinction he bears.— 
If we would obtain the prize due to the disinter- 
ested and faithful performance of any duty, we 
must heed as little as possible the bughears we 
have to encounter, and persevere in the good and 
virtuous way with a firm and steady pace, till we 
attain the goal ; where our reward will be secure, 
—where laudable means will be marked to our cre- 
dit, notwithstanding the cavils of the envious, or 
the impertinence of the presuming. 


That our readers may form some idea of the various 
and opposite tastes to which we are expected to suit our 
weekly bill of fare, we insert, from a multitude of others, 
the following letters concerning only one of our depart- 
ments : 


«“< Messrs. Editors—We have observed of late, that the 
Theatrical Criticisms have not received the attention their 
merit claims, in not having been regularly inserted in 
your paper, particularly when subjects of much less inter- 
est have received unmerited attention. We conceive this 
to be worthy the attention of your ingenious correspond- 
ents. That the attention whith their merit claims may 
be bestowed upon them, by giving them regular insertions, 
is the request of Many Subseribers.” 


“ Messrs. Editors—It is thought by many subscribers to 
your paper, that you devote too much of the same to The- 
atrical communications, whereas those of a more serious 
nature would have a much greater tendency toward in- 
suring you a greater share of patronage in this place.— 
These communications are seldom read by any other,tlhmn 
those who frequent the Theatre, and are fond of support. 
ing such.characters as take a part therein. Instead of 
supporting good principies by this notice of the Theatre, 
you are rather encouraging those of a contrary nature. 

Yours, &c. Loammi.” 


To our first correspondent we can only answer, that our 
Theatricals are frequently forwarded so late in the week 
as to make it utterly impossible to insert them; while we 
would ask “ Loammi” if the:present abuse of the stage be 
not a serious subject of consideration. Let him reflect 
that the rising generation flock to the Theatre for their 
most agreeable pastime, and that every indecent allusion, 
and profane expression, clothed in such a seductive garb, 
insensibly wears away that instinctive disgust with which 
youth at least, ought to behoid every description of inumo- 
rality. If thete be any impropriety in our giving publici- 
ty to the strictures cf our theatrical correspondents, it 
consists only we conceive in our attempting the perform- 
ance of a duty whic interferes with the more immediate 
jurisdiction of the Morai Police. 


—~2e + eo 


KING OF PRUSSIA, 

_It is well known, the king in the seven years 
war, did not only share all dangers, but even the 
inconveniencies of a common soldier, 


he marched with hie grenadier guards till very late 
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atnight. At last they halted; the king 
ed, and said, “ Grenadiers it is a cold might, there- 
fore light a fire’ ‘This was done immediately ; 
the king wrapped himself up in his blue cloak, sat 
down on a few pieces of wood near the fire, and 
the soldiers placed themselves around him ; at last 
eneral Ziethen came and took his place also on 
a bundle of wood. Both were extremely fatigued, 
and fell gently to sleep; but the king very often 
opened bis eyes, and as he perceived Ziethen had 
slipped off his seat, and that a grenadier was plac- 
ing a faggot under his head for a pillow, he said 
with a low voice, “ Bravo, the old gentleman is 
fatigued.” Soon afterwards a grenadier got up, 
half asleep, in order to light his pipe b the fire, 
but carelessly touched the general’s foot. The 
good king, who was glad to see Ziethen take a lit- 
tle rest, arose suddenly, waved his hand, and 
whisperingly said, “ Hist, grenadier! take care 
not to wake the general, he is very drowsy.” This 
officer once fell into a dose at the king’s table, and 
as some one present made a motion to rouse him, 
the king said, * Let him sleep, he has watched 
long enough that we might rest.” 
a ———__ 


AMUSEMENT. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO A YOUNG LADY, 
ON THE EVE OF MARRIAGE. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51.) 
From the foregoing illustration, my dear Frassy, 
little doubt can remain upon your tender mind, 
that however welcome marriage ought to be toa 





female of honourable dispositions, a romantic state’ 


0. conjugal equality is to be met with no where but 
in the disordered brains of some of our novel-wri- 
pei. too many of whom, I say it with tears in my 
eyes) have of late sprung up from our own sex.)— 
Gn the contrary, your own good sense and discri- 
mination must convince you, that of the two par- 
ties, one must needs assume an active, while the 
other be reduced toa passive station ; or, to speak 
in plainer terms, that one most command and the 
other obey. Now as there can be no manner of 
question which of the two is preferable, a hint or 
two illustrative of the means by which to assume 
and assert an authoritative sway over your husband, 
caunot but be welcome toa novice like yourself.— 
All, all! my dearest niece, depends upon the wife’s 
conduct at the outset : manya woman, believe my 
experience, has been ruined. in that short-lived 
space of intoxication, called the “ honey moon” in 
oar language ; a term, the derivation of which attests 
the lunatic silliness and delirium of the state to 
which it serves as_an appellation ; although I am 
aware some green grammarians maintain its signi- 
fication to be, “ the first month after marriage.”— 
Such is also Johnson’s definition of the word, an 
error which may be forgiven to his celibacy, and 
to the consequent ignorance of the subject he was 
writing of. Had he been married, or consulted his 
married friends, he might have known, that the ec- 
stasy after marriage seldom or ever lasts even a lu- 
nar month ; on the contrary, if you follow my pre- 
cepts (and indeed the example of every seusible 
woman), you will find the first month the. most 
boisterous of all your voyage ; in as much as dur- 
ing that very period, you will have to exert all your 
energy and wisdom to establish your authority ; in 
doing which you will naturally meet with more or 
less opposition, until, by your perseverance, you 
will have convinced your opponent of the inutility 
of his struggles, pi thus rear the banne: of your 
supremacy on his preference of a submissive, but 
quiet life, to a life of constant sparring, in the fruit- 
less assertion of his pretended liberty. Do we not 
read, in ancient and modern history, of whole na- 
tions, who, after spilling their best blood in the 
vain defence or open = ~ liberty, at _ 
tamely submitted to oke of a tyrant, merely 
tengues they felt tired ‘ind exhausted by the con- 
tinual broils and feuds which are inseparable from 
a state of resistance and reaction ? Do not tell 


dismount- 
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me of the improbability of a man’s spirit bending un- 
der such discipline! You do not know the men 
yet; look around you, and behold that high-spirited 
animal, man, that lord of the creation, cringe on all 
sides, either from a cowardly fear, or a desire to 
attain his ns es, be they ever so mean or insig- 
nificant. rhat then ! is a being that can stoop to 
lick the dust from off the shoes of his masters in 
office, ur even of an under-strapper, or his master’s 
menial servants ; is such a being, such a Yahoo, 
too lofty to be made to submit to the discrete au- 
thority of a rational woman? Fear nought, my dear 
Frassy ! the palm is your’s, if you have spirit to 
pluck, and energy to wield 4—But to encourage 
you still more to the undertaking, I would have 
you consider, that what you are doing is as much 
or your husband’s good as your own. After a lit- 
tle training, he will become tractable, good-natur- 
ed, and submissive, his subserviency will become 
a source of constant happiness to him ; he will find 
you frequently kind and affable towards him ; he 
will have no cares to embitter his life, for every 
important concern of his will be under your imme- 
diate administration ; he will undertake nothing, 
promise nothing, except with your advice and con- 
sent. Tis, my good niece, is what I call true 
conjugal happiness. Ah! did men but know how 
easily it is to be obtained, they might spare to them- 
selves and their wives a world of trouble and anx- 
iety !!—I am fearful I shall weaken my argument 
Oy any additional illustration : yet I cannot forbear 
alluding to little Prinny, as a case perfectly ana- 
logous to my subject. When that puppy was first 
given to you by my old maid’s brother, was there 
ever a more nasty, vicious and obstreperous beast ? 
How many gloves of your’s did he not tear wanton- 
ly P Did he not, on the road to D. fly at my nose, 
when, but for your kind assistance, I should have 
been Sieforisinl in my aspect for the remainder of 
my days ? How you then used to shed tears at see- 
ing me correcting him for such like enormities ! But 
what was the cansequence of the discipline I wise- 
ly put him under ? Why, in less than two months, 
he became a cleanly, comfortable, goodnatured, and 
affectionate animal, and will remain so, no doubt, 
to the end of his days. I am glad you have taken 
him with you to London, and hope you will not leave 
him behind. Look at Prinny frequently, my dear 
Frassy- and you will remember the part you have 
to act! 

The fortune of your husband will enable him to 
be liberal in the grant of that stipend, which we 
modestly term “ pin-money ;” oat if you follow 
my advice, you will take advantage of the first 
duicet moment of bliss, to get tet point settled to 
your satisfaction. You may assure him, that your 
pe pa is not to gratify any vanity or extravagance 
of your own, so common in many of your sex ; but 
solely to keep up an appearance corresponding with 
his fortune, Sad the rank and reputation he enjoys 
in the presidency ; and that you wish, by such an 
allowance, to avoid the disagreeable necessity of 
daily teazing your husband for every yard of tape, 
or bobbin, you may want. 
ee EE——————————L—L—_= 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN. 

Parliament.—It is calcuiated that the number of per- 
sons qualified in England to vote in the eleetion of mem- 
bers of the House of Commons amounts to 112,875 ;—in 
Waies, to 6,512 ;—and in Scotiand, to only 2,697 ; making 
a total of 122,084 Electors in Great Britain.. What pro- 
portion does this number bear to a population of near 
Fourteen Million ! 





The British ship Brilliant, on board of which the Rev. 
Mr. Thatcher, of this town, is pa’senger, was spoken the 
2d December, near the equator, 35 days from England, 
bound to the Cape of Good Hope. She probably reached 
St. Helena before Christmas ; and being a native vessel 
would be“allowed to land her passengers there. We have 
therefore no doubt our feliow townsman embvaced the op- 
portunity to see Bonaparte, and that from his pen we shall 
receive a correct statement of his situation and condition. 






DOMESTIC. 


Trial.—-On Thursday, before the S. J. Court, now sitting 
in this town, commenced the trial of Henry Phillips, for 
the murder of Garspard Denegre—yesterday, at 3 o’clock, 
P. M. the Jury returned a verdict of Gururr. Sentence 
of Death was pronounced this day, about 1 o’clock, P. M. 

Mr. Read, of the late firm of Bradford & Read, has just 
published a Memorandum Book, on a plan not only novel 
but highly useful and convenient to every person whose 
business requires the aid of artificial memory and a record 
of their transactions. Itis in the form of a common folio 
account book ; each page is divided into six compartments 
for every busine»s day in the week, and the Memorandum 
contains a page for every week inthe year. To the mer- 
cantile class it is made additionally useful by th inser- 
tion of Rates of Duties on Imports, Rates of Pilotage, 
Rates of Dockage, Rates of Wharfage, Rates of Storage, 
Tare and Scalage on Merchandise, Days of Bank Discount, 
Revenue Officers in Massachusetts, Census of the U. States 
in 1810, Stamp Duties, Rates of Postage, Mail Establish- 
ment, together with an Almanack.—Such a plan wants no 
recommendation to those who are either economical of 
their time, or tenacious. of: their engagements, and the 
Student will find it extremely useful as a record by which 
he may record and retrace the progress of his investiga- 
tions. 

An authentic account of the “ Death of Tecumseh ; and 
the exploits of Col. Jolinson,” is about to be published at 
the southward. 





Fires.—On Wednesday morning, the New School House, 
in School-street, in this town, took fire, and was slightly 
damaged. 

In Weymouth, the Manufactory of Printing Ink, belong- 
ing to Mr. Henry Chase, was destroyed by fire, on the 
night of the 6th inst. 

Another distressing fire has occurred at Halifax, (N.S.) 





The Governor has issued ‘his Proclamation, offering a 
reward of three hundred dollars for the conviction of 
tach of the Highwaymen whe were concerned in the 
robbery of Maj. Elijah P. Goodrich 





The subscriptions.already collected for the Massachu- 
setts Hospitals, are said to exceed 106,000 dollars. 

Mr. Gleason of Boston, delivered a Lecture on Astron- 
omy, as introductory to Geography, History, &c. at Rich- 
mond, (Va.)on the 31st ult. to a full and gratified audience. 

Distressing.—Just after the Steam Boat Nassau had lef 
the wharf at New-York, an English gentleman, Mr. Henry 
Cox, and an importer of dry goods, attempted to jump on 
board—his breast only reached the stern of the vessel, and 
he fell stunned into the water, were he remained about 
ten minutes, he shortly expired after he was takea up. 





Tutatre.—On Monday evening, Poor Gentleman, and 
the Afterpiece of Robin Hood—for the Benefit of Mr. 
BERNARD. 


Mr. Bernard’s Benefit—On Monday evening this Vete- 
ran Hero of the Sock, takes his Benefit at the Theatre, 
after having most successfully sustained several of his fa- 
vorite characters in a style of excellence seldom witnessed 
on the Boston boards. We hope the lovers of the Drama 
will honor this gentleman with their presence on that 
evening. Weregret that his Engagement with the Man- 
agers of the Theatre, has so soon expired, and sincerely 
hope that he may be induced to make some further ar- 
rangements, that the Boston public may have another op- 
portunity of seeing their favorite actor — Communicated. 





OS a, 
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UMARRIIGES. 

In this town—-Mr. Danicl Brown, to Miss Eliza Pike, of 
Portsmouth, (N. H.)—Mr. Cyrus Foster to Miss Abigail 
Goodnoe—Mrs. Isaac F. Rowe to Miss Mary Fraker—Mr. 
Henry Foster to Mrs. Mary Stevenson. 

At Providence, Mr. Paul Spear, jun. of this town,to Miss 
Abigail Turner, of Fitchburg —At Roxbury, Mr. Willard 
Martin to Miss Catharine Coolidge Cowley, of this town. 


DEATHS. 


In this town—Mr. William Cutler, aged 21, late of Exe- 
ter, (N. H.)—Sarah, only daughter of Mr, Thomas Corbett, 
2 years 6 months—Joannett Elizabeth, youngest child of 
Mr. Hezekiah Earl, 9 months—Mrs. Elizabeth Greenwoud, 
42—Mrs. Lucy Maekreat, 37—MissLucy Wilson, dav girt- 
erof Mr. James Wilson, 14—Silas, son of widow Prudence 
Jones, 7 years—Samuel, son of Mr. Robert Dezell, 20 
months—Kirk Boot, Esq. aged 61. Miss Harriet Went. 
worth, of Canton, aged 17—Mrs. Betsey Welsh, 60-——Mr. 
James Hazelton, 44—Lucretia Augusta, infant child of 
Capt. Michael Rowlstonc—Mr, Samuel W. Hunt, 54. 



























































POETRY. 


(ORIGINAL) 





FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
TO DISAPPOINTMENT. 


Itt omen’d spectre, hence ! 
No more let me 
Thy gloomy form 
(Tho’ cloth’d in fair pretence,) 
Of darkness, see, 
To raise within my breast despair’s dark storm. 
First with miid Hope’s sweet smile 
Dost thou appear, 
With brow serene, 
My moment’s to beguile ; 
Then frowning fear 
Stamps doubt and darkness on thy haggard mien. 
Why dost thou bend thy wings 
Toward my bow’r, 
With speedy flight ; 
And plant thy poison’d stings 
Where sorrow’s pow’r 
Before has shed the sombre shaded night. 
Say, art thou not content 
That I have borne 
Affliction’s dart ? 
Have woes enough not rent 
This aching heart ? 
In thy dark waving shade must I yet mourn ; 
Begone ! thou spright, I say, 
No more intrude, 
My heart to wound : 
Haste, haste thee far away, 
Nor let thy rude, 

Heart-chilling accents on my ear resound ! 

MORA. 
——— + Gee 
FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 

Messrs. Evrroxs.—Reading a few days since in Les Ou- 
eres des Berquin, I was so well pleased with the following 
piece, that I have given it a Translation for the Magazine. 

: SAM. 
COMPLAINTS 
OF A WOMAN, ABANDONED BY HER LOVER, 
AT THE CRADLE OF HER CHILD. 
Seer, my child, thy eyelids close ; 
Thy cries are rending my sad heart ; 
Sleep, my child, thy mother’s woes 
How deep, since none will share a part. 


When by tender, sweet confessions, 

Thy father sought to gain my love, 

Ah ! then I thought such kind expressions 

Could em’nate but from heav’n above. 

I thought him innocent as thee, 
But he forgot his child and me. 
Wilt thou, waking, let one smile 
Offer solace to my wailings ? 
Ere thy father did beguile, 

Well conceal’d were all his failings ! 
His enchanting power, too soon 
Robb’d me of the richest boon. 

Alas ' how cruel thus to sever, 
To leave me thus no kindred near ; 
Yet I love him ! E’en as ever 
Love him, though he be severe. 
And far or near, where’er he goes, 
My heart shall share with him his woes. 
Behold the image of thy futher ; 

In my eyes you trace it there ; 

Soon thy tongue his speech will gather, 

Thy face his loveliness will wear. 

But, take thee not his fickle mind, 
Lest thou, like him, should’st prove unkind. 


Then let as mingle our sad fate, 
And live together always true ; 
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In life’s first step unfortunate, 
’ To each we'll render all that’s due. 
I'll watch with care thy tender frame, 
And when I’m old thou’lt do the same. 


Sleep, my child, thy eyelids close ; 

Thy cries are rending my sad heart ; 
Sleep, my child, thy mother’s woes 

How deep, since none will share a part. 


EE oS 
(SELRCTED. ) 


To Ceessesese. 
I wix1 not sing as poets do, 
How fair and good thou art; 
I will not teach my tongue to woo, 
And play the flatterer’s part; 
I will not swear yon flow’ry wreath, 
In envious care shall pine, 
Or that Aurora’s balmy breath 
Is not so sweet as thine. 


But if a life consum’d in pain, 
Can aught of passion prove; 
If bursting heart, and aching brain, 
E’er spoke the cause of love— 
Then read it in each stifled sigh, 
In tears that flow too free— 
And either teach me how to die, 


Or bid me live for thee. 1797. 


—2 +e 


REFLECTIONS OF A PARENT OVER THE BODY 
OF A DECEASED CHILD. 


INSERTED BY REQUEST. 


On! sleep not thus, my lovely boy ; 
Awake! rouse up! thy parents’ joy, 
Do not their flattering hopes destroy, 

My Charlies. 


Alas! th’ unerring shaft is sped, : 
_ That.numbers thee among the dead, 
And pillows in the tomb thy head, 
My Charles. 
No more thy litthe busy feet, 
Will run thy father’s steps to greet, 
To climb his knee to take thy seat, 
My Charles. 


No more to chase his cares away, 
With urchin tricks and sportive play, 
My pretty babe, wilt thou essay, 
My Charles. 


No more thy little winning charms 

Will grace thy mother’s circling arms, 

Whilst she protects thee from alarms, 
} My Charles. 


No more, as.on her breast reclin’d, 
Will she improve thy opening mind, 
And make thee virtuous, geutle, kind, 

My Charles. 
For death, stern death, with haggard face, 
Has torn thee from her fond embrace, 
Aud left pale grief to fill thy place, 

My Charles. 
Sweet babe! thy morn was bright and gay, 
But iike’the meteor’s transient ray, 
it beam’d to charm, then died away, 

My Charles. 


Oh, come ye proud, ye vain, ye gay, 
Who bask in wealth’s meridian ray, 
Like his, will end your fleeting day, 
My Charles, 
Ah! not like his will be your doom, 
When earth is wrapt in awful gloom, 
And summon’d from the darksome tomb, 
My Charles. 
He never caus’d the widow’s sigh, 
Ne’er gem’d with tears the orphan’s eye, 
Nor heard, unmov’d misfortune’s cry, 
My Charles. 
Sweet cherub ! thou to realms of light, 
On wings of love will speed thy flight ; 
Thy Maker bless thee with his sight, 
My Charles: 
And hark! what means these new alarms ? 
He wakes in renovated chams ! 
Thy Saviour calls thee to his arms, 
‘ My Charles. 
Centine?. E. 












EPITAPH ON A YOUNG LADY. “als 
Hene innocence and beauty lie, whose breath 
Was snatch’d by early, not untimely, death. 
Hence did she go just as she did begin 
Sorrow to know, before she knew to sin. 

Death, that does sin and sorrow thus prevent, 
Is the next blessing to a life well spent. 
——o te 

DEAN SWIFT’S CURATE. 
I wance’p three miles through scorching sand, 
With zeal in heart, and notes in hand; 
Ifrode four more to great St. Mary ; 
Using four legs’ when two were weary. 
To three fair virgins I did tie men, 
In the close bands of pleasing Hymen ; 
I dipp’d two babes in holy water, 
And purified their mothers after. 
Within an hour and eke an half, 
I preach’d three congregations deaf, 
While, thund’ring out with lungs long-winded, 
I chopp’d so fast, that few there minded. 
My emblem, the laborious sun, 
Saw all these mighty labours done, 
Before one race of his was run. 
All this perform’d by Robert Hewit ; 
What mortal else could e’er go through it ’ 


MONITORTAL. 


(SELECTED.) 


RELIGION.....Mo. FI. 

To thy utility (O best of gifts! Revelation an: 
Christianity) are triumphantly objected the crimes 
perpetrated since thy origin, the wickedness com- 
mitted under thy name, the immorality of many ol 
thy professors and of some of thy teachers; but 
hal hast thou to do with this ? Thy essence re- 
mains immutable. If aman is robbed under the 
name of virtue, doesit alter its sublime nature ? If 
a man calls himself a christian, to cover the crime 
of murder, does christianity authorise this direct 
violation of its precepts—is it answerable for his 
assuming a name to which he has no right, or does 
it not detest and ablior this addition of hyporrisy 
to villainy ? No, if all the men who called them- 
selves christians were perpetrators of the greatest 
crimes, if all its preachers contradicted their own 
doctrines in practice, (and surely in — they 
are decorous, pious and moral) it would not alter 
its nature; the reproach would be to them, not to 
thee, thou first of blessings! The world might 
grow oldin crimes and blood ; but thou still would 
flourish in immortal youth. 

Sacred name of Religion how have I known thee 
abused! attacked and supported by the worst wu 
men for the worst of purposes. When the infideis 
of France with gigantic impiety assaulted heaven, 
I rejoiced to see our governors at home with true 
and sincere impressions of thy dignity, guided by 
the great, and illustrious, and uniform example of 
the throne, strive to recall the minds of inen to se- 
riousness, to piety, and to God; but how many 
men did I see verbally join in their meritorious 
endeavours not with the same feelings, who had 
always scoffed at religion till worldly power and 
profit were attacked; who scarce knew what the 
inside of a chureh was made of, till they thought 
its roof a cover for their interests; and who with 
mouths full of infidelity and irreligious debauch- 
ery from their childhood, became the sudden’ and 
bitter inveighers against impiety and vice. 

Father of all, for without thy assistance I can 
hve no confidence in myself, grant that whatever 
be the lot of my distracted country, it may not be 
my miserable fate to make an effected boast of thy 
religion for interested purposes, nor on the other 








hand shamefully to deny thy name in the hour of 


danger or day of adversity. —Browne’s Essays. 
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PUMLISURD EVERY SaTURDAT, 
BY TILESTON & PARMENTER, 


Rogers’- Buildings........ -street, 
(Entrance Nos. 4 and 11.) 


Price $2,50 per annum—half payable in advance. 
All kinds of Fancy and Ornamental Prining executed 
neutly and at short notice, ae above. 








